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JOHN OF THANET. 
By BRIG.-GEN. FANE LAMBARDE, D.S.O., F.S.A. 


Amongst the treasures in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
is a piece of English embroidery described in the Museum 
Catalogue as follows :—‘‘ A Panel of purple silk, embroidered 
with gilt and silver thread and coloured silks in split stitch 
and couched work and small pearls. In the centre, beneath 
a Gothic Arch, is a figure of Christ seated upon a golden 
throne. His left hand rests on an orb, inscribed with the 
names of the Continents EUROPA, AFFCA, ASIA, and His right 
hand is raised in the attitude of benediction. He wears a 
red tunic with bands of purple embroidered with gold. The 
bands at the neck and lower part of the tunic are ornamented 
with ‘lions rampant’ and ‘eagles displayed’: that round 
the waist has scrolls between chevrons, and the bands at the 
wrists are ornamented with dragons. The long golden mantle, 
falling to the feet, has a border with designs of ‘ lions passant ’ 
and ‘dragons.’ ‘The background is semé with lions rampant 
in gold. The nimbus is embroidered to represent jewels, 
and the cross on the nimbus is covered with pearls. In the 
spandrels are represented the Sun and Moon, with dragons 
above and lions below, and on the entablature is the inscription 
“IOHANNES DE THANETO’ in Lombardic letters. There is a 
narrow band of red quatrefoils outlined with gold on a green 
ground at the bottom of the panel. At the top is the 
Annunciation, the Angel Gabriel standing beneath a Gothic 
Arch on the left ; and the Blessed Virgin, with the Holy 
Dove hovering above her, within a similar arch on the right. 
The intervening space has a sloping arcade, the arches being 
alternately red and green. 

Perhaps the central panel of a series of figures, beneath 
an arcade, forming a dorsal for an altar. About 1300.” 

This piece of work is of especial interest to the County of 
Sussex. John of Thanet, a monk of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, was appointed Abbot of Battle in 1297: and he 
officiated as such for the following decade. At this period 
the excellence of English embroidery was at its zenith. May 
we not suppose that this Panel may have formed part of an 
Altar Frontal, made to his order, and presented by him to 
his Abbey Church of Battle? The full inscription may have 
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run ‘“EX DONO IOHANNIS DE THANETO ABBAS,” the first two 
words appearing on the entablature of a panel on which 
St. Martin, their patron saint, was represented ; and the last 
- word on that on which was shown St. Laurence, a favourite 
dedication of the Abbey. It may be noted, too, that the 
attitude of the Christ in this Panel is very similar to that 
adopted as the Device of the See of Chichester: the origin 
of which dates back to very early heraldic times: more 
especially as at this period the sword had not yet been 
introduced into the composition. 

The lions, dragons and eagles on the panel, though excellent 
examples of heraldic art, have no heraldic significance. 

The panel was given by the National Art-Collections Fund 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1921. It was formerly 
preserved at St. Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill, London. 

PosTscRrIpT.—Little is known of John of Thanet ; but since 
the reproduction of the panel has been taken in hand by 
Sussex Notes and Queries the following details have been 
gathered together by General Lambarde and myself and 
we hope to be able to throw some light on the history 
of the panel itself at some future time. 

The election of John of Thanet as Abbot of Battle is 
confirmed by royal assent on January 3rd, 1298, Pat. 26, 
Ed. I, m. 30. He is there described as ‘‘one of the monks 
of St. Martin’s, Battle.” It has been stated that he was a 
monk of Canterbury and in one case, of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury. The probability is that he had been previously 
at Canterbury but transferred to Battle some time before his 
election as Abbot. From his name he was evidently of 
Kentish extraction. It seems likely that the statement that 
he had been a monk of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, is 
erroneous, as his name appears in the Inventory of 
Christchurch, Canterbury, but in General Lambarde’s absence 
from England he has been unable to consult his notes. Lower 
describes him as an accomplished scholar in his Chronicles 
of Battle Abbey, p.202. It is not clear what authority he is 
quoting, but the statement runs that he “ wrote several 
legends, was skilful in mathematics and set the Church 
service to music.’’ The following extracts prove that he 
had other attainments also and they give rise to the thought 
that this splendid panel was his own handicraft. If he 
embroidered a Chasuble and an Alb for Canterbury he may 
well have given this specimen of his skill to Battle to 
commemorate his Abbacy. He resigned in the 10th year of 
his government. 
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INVENTORY OF CHRISTCHURCH, CANTERBURY, 132I. 
(Wickham Legg and St. John Hope, 1902). 

‘“p.52. Item. Casula J. de Taneto de rubeo sindore de tuly 
cum rosis brudato. 

p-59. Item. Alba Johannis de Taneto cum paruris de rubea 
sindone de tripe brudatis cum rosis. 

p.118. “It records the death of Thomas Selmiston in 1419— 
doubtless a monk, concerning whom Stone says :— 

“‘Erat enim in arte brudataria artifex curiossissimus in toto 

regno non habens sibi similem, quod evidenter apparet in 

casula aurea vestimenti. T. Herne. 

Et in vestimento Ricardi Ruton et in Multis aliis locis in 

Vestiario (f.106).” 

The Exercise of the Art of Embroidery was not uncommon 
in monasteries, and many instances of such handiwork of the 
monks might be quoted. Even Abbots did not consider it 
beneath their dignity to practise the Art, for John Wigmore, 
Abbot of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, from 1329-37, gave a suit of 
vestments worked by his own hands. 

The panel measures 3 ft. 33 in. in height and 163 in. in 
width.’ FL 

M.S.H. 





GODFREY OF MALLING. 
By GORDON WARD, F.S.A. 


In the Domesday Book for Sussex it is written that 
Archbishop Lanfranc holds the manor of Mellinges in the 
Rape of Pevensey. Although the manor was then split up 
amongst many tenants it had recently been a single unit, for 
we read “‘ Godfrey held this manor to farm for f{go.”’ It was 
a very large farm, including amongst other estates the manors 
of Framfield, Mayfield, Uckfield (S.A.C. Ixviii, 270) and 
Wadhurst (S.A.C. Ixx, 183). Apparently Godfrey retained 
a small part, no longer as the holder of a terminable lease 
but as a Knight of the Archbishop. This is described as 
worth only 50 shillings a year, but seems to have been enough 
to perpetuate his memory as Godfrey of Malling, for it is by 
this title that he is known at least as late as 1093. Of the 
manor there is not much more to say, for Godfrey came to 
eminence in another county, but it is perhaps worth while to 
quote a Canterbury record which shows that it continued to 
be a good paying proposition when the {90 lease had come 
toanend. This record is in the Domesday Monachorum, of 
which more is to be said presently, and it tells us what the 
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Archbishop drew from this manor about the year 1073. The 

following is a word for word translation of the entry :— 
Mellinges, from farm 100 pounds. Gavel Io pounds 
and 10 and g shillings and 30 shillings to the 
Archbishop. From customary payments 4 pounds 
and 14 shillings. 


The ‘30 shillings to the Archbishop” (xxx solidos 
archiepiscopo) is probably some payment which did not fall 
into any of the three usual groups of farm, gavel and customs. 
It may have been one of the Easter dues to the Archbishop, 
but this is little better than a guess. 

Godfrey of Malling next appears in the Domesday 
Monachorum, of which something must be said by way of 
introduction. This is the oldest register book or cartulary 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, where it is still preserved. It 
seems to have been commenced about the year 1093, and 
the earliest entries deal with the steps taken by Lanfranc 
to re-organise the church in Kent. The next section is 
composed of copious extracts not from Domesday Book itself 
but from the original returns from the Hundreds on which 
Domesday Book was based. That this is their true nature 
has been demonstrated by Ballard (Brit. Academy Records 
of Social and Economic History, Vol. iv.), and closer study 
of the original only confirms his views. From this we learn 
that Godfrey of Malling held the manors of Surlinge (Swarling 
in Petham), Tenitune (Thannington), Leanham (Lenham), 
Huntindune (Hunton) and a manor in Sheppey which was 
probably that of Eastchurch. But two difficulties arise here 
which must be considered. Below are set out the names of 
these manors and the names employed to denote the owners 
in Domesday Book and in the Domesday Monachorum 
respectively :— 

MANOR OWNER IN D.B. OWNER IN D.MON. 
Swarling Godefridus Godefridus dapifer 
Thannington One of the Arch- Godefridus dapifer 

bishop’s men. 


Lenham Godefridus dapifer Godefridus de Melinges 
in Sheppey Godefridus dapifer Godefridus de Melling 
Hunton Godefridus Godefridus dapifer 


The difficulty here is to know whether all these Godfreys 
are the same person. ‘The possibility that there were two 
Godfreys is made very evident by a list of the Knights of 
the Archbishop which we shall encounter presently. In this 
we find Godfrey of Thannington holding three knights fees, 
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which is quite a large holding, and also a Godfrey of Malling 
who likewise holds three fees. That might seem conclusive, 
but when we begin to ask whereabouts the lands were situated 
which accounted for so large a holding we are forced to admit 
that no holdings in Kent associated with either of these names 
could well account for more than three fees altogether. We 
have already seen that the only obvious holding in Sussex 
would add very little. The writer is therefore rather inclined 
to believe that Godfrey of Malling, when he gave up his lease 
there, moved to Thannington and so became Godfrey of 
Thannington and that the writer of the list of Knights has 
wrongly supposed that there were two holders of three fees, 
being deceived by the existence of two names for the one 
person. 

This view is a little borne out by the fact that he did own 
Thannington, which is just outside Canterbury and thus a 
very likely position for the Archbishop’s dapifer. 

The second difficulty raised by the Domesday Monachorum 
entries arises from the fact that when we find a Godfrey of 
Malling holding several manors in Kent, we naturally think 
of Malling in Kent as the source of his half-formed surname. 

There were two Kentish manors of Malling at the time of 
Domesday Book. The Archbishop held Metlinges (East 
Malling) and the Bishop of Rochester Mellingetes (West 
Malling). There is nothing to suggest that either of these 
could have given its name to Godfrey, for a large part of 
each was held in demesne and the only tenants of whom we 
have any notice are the lesser ranks, villans and bordars. 

But, however one may decide as to the difficulties raised 
by a study of the Domesday Monachorum, we do derive from 
it the fact that Godfrey of Malling was a “ dapifer.’’ This 
title was rather widely used in the late eleventh century and 
much has been written about it. Eudo Dapifer was one of 
the most powerful men in the land under the Conqueror and 
also under Rufus. Yet he was content with this title. On 
the other hand it was freely used for much smaller people, for 
example, Ralph de Chieresburh, dapifer of William de Albini 
(Text. Roff. Hearn., pp. 174, 176) and, it would appear, the 
holder of an office equivalent to that of the Agent of any large 
landowner to-day. Remembering that Godfrey of Malling 
had farmed a manor of 80 hides, paying perhaps {2,000 a 
year of our money for the lease, we may well suppose that 
he could best have served the Archbishop as steward of his 
manors. The fact that he does not witness the Archbishop’s 
charters also points to a relatively non-clerical dapifership. 
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There is one more reference to Godfrey, in the list of Knights 
already mentioned. ‘This list includes many of the Domesday 
tenants, great and small. One did not need to be very 
important to be, technically, a knight. But it also includes 
some five or six persons who were sons or heirs of Domesday 
tenants. ‘The list must therefore be after 1086 and, from the 
inclusion of Gilbert of Tonbridge, probably after Lanfranc’s 
death in 1089. It mentions Hugo de Mundford and this tells 
us that it cannot be later than about 1093/4. Since there 
was no Archbishop between 1089 and 1093, we can probably 
date this list fairly accurately to the year 1093/4, i.e., it was 
drawn up on the coming of Anselm, who recovered from Rufus 
the temporalities of his church which had been in the King’s 
greedy hands since Lanfranc’s death. 

In conclusion one may venture to assemble the few facts 
and inferences about this forgotten Sussex and Kent worthy 
which the evidences afford. : 

(a). Godfrey held Malling at farm for f{90. It paid £100 
farm about 1073. Therefore Godfrey was probably 
farmer before that date. 

(b). Subsequently he came into Kent and probably resided 
at Thannington as dapifer or, in this case, land 
steward of the Archbishop. 

(c). At the time of Domesday Book he is included amongst 
the Knights of Lanfranc, and is still dapifer, and owns 
five Kentish manors and probably a part of his old 
Sussex manor of Malling. 

(2). In 1093 he is still alive and included amongst Anselm’s 
Knights. ; 

It remains only for the writer to apologise in advance for 
such inferences as others may find too far-fetched, and for 
Sussex students to discover to us where exactly Godfrey lived 
before he left their county. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from Vol.iv, p. 238). 

Referring to the entries on p.48 of Vol. ii, when transcribing 
voluntarily, with kind permission of the (late) Rector, all 
the marriages 1538-1666 of St. Lawrence Pountney, and 
continuing those of St. Mary Abchurch, London, to 1837, 
and when, by courtesy of the Vicar of St. Botolph without 
Aldersgate, London, and the Rector of St. Mary Magdalene, 
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Bermondsey, examining the remaining marriage registers to 
1837, I came across the following specific references to Sussex : 
St. BoTOLPH WITHOUT ALDERSGATE (contd.): 1755-1837 
(also Banns 1779-1837). 
1774—July 5. James Powell of Tillington, Sussex, bach., 
& Ann Cuttridge of this parish, spin. (lic.). (a 
witness: Tho. Powell). 
1807—Dec. 2. William Young, bach. of Lewes, Sussex, 
& Susannah Steele of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
Banns only: James Simpson of Arundel, Sussex, bach., 
& Mary Bromley of this parish, spin., 29 Mch., 5, 
12 Apr., 1807. 
St. Mary MAGDALENE, BERMONDSEY (contd.): 1700-1837 
(Gap: 6 Mch., 1738, to 23 Dec., 1740). 
1693—Apr. 13. Henry Chanell & Alice Cornish. 
(Omitted in previous list, and now included as the 
apprenticeship records at the Guildhall, London, give 
him as son of Henry Channel of Pettworth, Sussex, but 
signs actually as Henry Challen, in which form his 
name appears as a Feltmaker in the Association Oath 
Rolls of City Companies, London, 1696. Petworth P.R. 
records Henry, s. of Henry Challin bapt. 13 Mch. 1669). 
17oI—Dec. 16. Richard Daniel, wdr., mariner of 
Hastings, Sussex, & Mary Davies, spin. of Rotherhithe, 
Surry. (lic.). 
1711I—Nov. 20. William Gronyer, bach., mariner, & Ann 
Lucas, spin., both of Brighthelmstone, Sussex.  (lic.). 
1715—Mch. 31. John Nevell, widr., mariner of 
Brighthelmstone, Sussex, & Mary Milburn, wid. of St. 
Olave, Southwark. (lic.). 
1718—Feb. 10. Joseph Underhill, bach., gardiner of 
Lewis, Sussex, & An Webb, wid. of Lambeth, Surry. 
(lic.). 
1725—May I. Thomas Lee of Litlehampton & Mary 
Bearfoot of this parish. (lic.). 
1725—July 15. George Cotten, widr. of Orpinton, Kent, 
& Elizabeth Cobham of Widowham, Sussex.  (lic.). 
1726—Nov. 29. Richard Beach, bach. of Shorom, 
Sussex, & Mary Dunning spin. of St. Olave Southwark. 
(lic.), by Jno. Holdsworth. 
17290—Nov. 16. Thomas Kitchener, bach. & Margaret 
Cooke, spin., both of Breathunstone, Sussex. (lic.). 
173I—Sep. 12. Thomas Pilford of St. Bartholomews tiie 
Great, London, bach. & Sarah Farbrother of Horsham, 
Sussex, spin. (lic.). 
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1735—Aug. 10. John Fuller of Ripe, Sussex, widr. & 
Margarett East of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 

1746—June 12. Thomas Plumer of St. Michael of Lewis, 
Sussex, bach. & Ann Grantham of same place & county, 
spin. (lic.). 

1756—Oct. 31. Richard Peckneli of Arundell, Sussex, 
widr. & Elizabeth Pecknell, (marks) of this parish, 
wid. (lic.). Witnesses: Henry Fly Junt., S. Fly. 

1761—Dec. 17. William Best (marks) of Broadwater, 
Sussex, bach. & Milbrow Richards of this parish, wid. 
(Banns). Witn: John Biggs, Johana Thommos. 

1771—Oct. 25. John Avenell of Horsham, Sussex, bach., 
& Rebekah Cheesman of this parish, spin. (lic.). 
Wtn: Edwd. Blagrave, John Darnell. 

1776—Nov. 10. Anthony Chilley of Wedbourne, Sussex, 
bach., & Mary Leddra of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
Wtn: Thomas Christian, Peter Hambly. 

1780—June 6. Henry Joyes of this parish, bach. & 
Lydia Tribe of Wisborough Green, Sussex.  (lic.), 
Wtn: Samuel Brown, Susanh Kurfoot. 

1781—Jan. 7. Samuel Turner of Bishopstone, Sussex, 
bach., & Martha Newton of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
Wtn: Christopher Egersdorff, Eliz. Egersdorff. 

1784—Dec. 4. William Henry Benge of All Saints, 
Lewes, Sussex, bach., & Fanny Davies of this parish, 
wid. (lic.). Wtn: Jno. Davis, Jas. Fawcett. 

1790—Aug. 29. Thomas Clavering Swinburn Barnfathers 
of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, bach., & Mary Hill of this 
parish, spin. (lic.). Witn: Richd. Knight, Jonathan 
Asquith. 

1797—July 9. John Parsons of Lindfield, Sussex, widr., 
& Mary Chessell of this parish, spin. (lic.). Witn:; 
Sarah Buckler, Jno. Buckler. 

1810—July 31. William Curtis of St. Martins, Chichester, 
Sussex, bach., & Eliza Price James of this parish, spin, 
(Banns). Witn: Robt. Walker, S. Willis. 

1813—Jan. 13. William Wallis of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., & Mary Stuart of this parish, spin., a 
minor. (lic. & consent of parent of minor). Witn: 
George Billson, Louisa Billson. 

1814—June 8. John Arkcole (marks) of Mayfield, 
Sussex, widr., & Susannah Wallace of this parish, 
wid. (lic.). Witn: Thos. Wildboar, Sarah Wildboar. 
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1823—Feb. 6. Robert Hookey of St. Peter the great 
alias Subdeanery, Chichester, Sussex, bach. & 
Elizabeth Hutchings of this parish, spin. (Banns). 
Witn: John Hutchings, A. Hutchings. 

1824—Feb. 13. Richard Brown of St. Ann in the Town 
of Lewes, Sussex, bach., & Sophia Hooper of this 
parish, spin. (lic.). Witn: §. Hooper, Martha 
Hooper, Geo. Hooper, George Bachtone(?). 

1824—Apr. 26. John Pardon Noakes of this parish, 
bach., & Elizabeth Cooke of Ashburnham, Sussex, spin. 
(lic.). Witn: Robt. Ju, Benjamin Phillips. 

1834—Nov. 12. Henry Moon of Town of Lewes in Sussex, 
bach., & Mary Ann Hooper of this parish, spin., minor. 
(lic. & consent of father of minor). Witn: Cleeve 
J. Hooper, Mary Moon, Martha -Hannington, 
Elizabeth Moon, Clive Hooper Jr., T. M. Moon. 

St. Mary ABCHURCH (contd.): 1737-1837. 

1754—Nov. 12. William Hampton of Plumpton, Sussex, 
b. & Mary Nicholas of St. Mary Abchurch, s., (by lic.), 
by John Burn, Curate. (Witn: William Rudd, Richd. 
Walker). 

1821—Apr. 4. Christopher Lonsdale Taylor of Worthing, 
Sussex, b. & Mary Winn, of St. Laurence Pountney, 
London, s., (by lic.) by J. W. Bellamy, M.A., Minister. 
(Witn : John Robert Pizey, Mary Munns Pizey). 

St. LAWRENCE POUNTNEY: 1538-1666. 

1634—June 23. George ffrierson of towne of Rye, Sussex, 
weaver & ffrancis Malam of this parish, singlewoman, 
(by banns). 


1539—Dec. 31 (bapt.). Mr. John Ratleffe sonne to Lord 
Robert Earle of Sussex. 

1542—Dec. 4 (bur.). Robeart Ratlyffe, Earle of Sussex. 

1550—Feb. 20. Henry Earle of Sussex. 





ANNALS OF OLD ROTTINGDEAN. 
By LUCY BALDWIN and ARTHUR RIDSDALE. 
(continued from Vol.iv, p. 229). 

Mr. and Mrs. Mockford kept a little shop, with one step 
down and a small window, with the usual fruit and sweets in 
the window and inside, vegetables, potatoes, and the half-side 
of a pig. ‘‘ Crowey,’’ as Mr. Mockford was called, was a 
small man with a quick step and was a very early riser. 

He kept his market cart and pony at Trunkey Thomas’s 
yard over the green, next to the Elms. Crowey was up at 
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4 a.m. in all weathers—and calling for his wife on the way 
—they used to go together to market at Brighton. 

Mrs. Mockford’' was a remarkable woman, fine features, 
toothless but handsome, and a great help to her husband. 
They had four or five children—Edward, the eldest son, 
nicknamed ‘Curly,’ good looking, with a Sussex accent, 
entered some racing stables at Chantilly, near Paris. A tale 
that used to delight us was the account of Mrs. Mockford’s 
visit to her son in Paris. The Eiffel Tower had just been 
erected, and nothing would satisfy “‘Curly’”’ but that his 
mother should go to the top. In her own words “I says to 
Curly, ‘that’s not for me.’ ‘Come on, Mother,’ says Curly, 
so I went, and I never did see such a sight’’ : but whether it 
was the view from the Eiffel Tower or herself we never knew. 
Her visit to Paris was the talk of the village for weeks. After 
all it was not a very difficult journey; seven miles to 
Newhaven, across to Dieppe, straight to Paris and there was 
Curly to meet her ! 

Another little shop was Tuppen’s, untidy and fusty. 
Rumour had it that he grew mushrooms beneath the shop. 
He was an untidy little man himself with but two teeth, one 
above and one below, which were very noticeable as he always 
giggled at his own jokes. He had a brown scrubby short 
beard and was very energetic, although not physically strong. 
Every morning Tuppen used to walk in to Brighton, to Beale’s 
shop in East Street, bringing back the daily newspapers on 
his back or under his arm. Many and many is the time one 
has met him on the cliff in all weathers struggling home— 
there were no bicycles in those days. 

Another great character at that time was old Godfrey, the 
postman, who walked across the Downs through Ovingdean 
and back the same way every day. He was succeeded by the 
cheery Brookes, but his was a one-way job as he used to go 
back by "bus, seated beside the driver. Godfrey used to 
beguile the tedium of his walk by reading all the post cards 
and when delivering would converse on their contents with 
the recipient. If more than the usual amount was received 
by one person he would remark ‘‘ Birthday, I suppose.”’ 

Following up from the Post Office was a cobbled stone 
cottage and next that a gate where old Sherlock used to 
stand. As children we used to like to stop and have a word 
with him and hear tales of his youth, for he was over 90 years 
of age. He was then quite blind but had a dear, gentle face 
and upright carriage. Our favourite tale was the one of how 
he was stopped on the cliff by masked highwaymen when he 
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was a small boy, on his way to Brighton to make purchases 
for his mother. We always looked with great interest at the 
remaining portion of the old road below Greenway where this 
thrilling adventure occurred. Old Sherlock was alive at the 
time of Trafalgar and the Battle of Waterloo, and we used 
to question him as to his remembrances, but I don’t think 
we were given any definite details. He died in the “‘ eighties ” 
at the age of 96. 

Up the cliff past the Turners’ cottage you come to a field 
owned by Stephen Welfare and a field called Bath Field, 
owned by Mr. Kipling. After this you come to where the 
rubbish was tipped over the cliff. Opposite this shoot was 
Hangman’s Stone, so called because in days gone by a sheep- 
stealer had sat there to rest and was hanged by ‘‘his own”’ 
tethered sheep ! A nice broad walk led to the top of Saltdean 
Hill, which overlooked the valley where Portobello lay, with 
Telscombe Tye beyond. 

After the Fire Station was Bunker’s Row, where old Ned 
Avery and his family lived. ‘‘ Squat ’’ Avery, one of his sons, 
used to drive a fly. His last drive was when he took the son 
of the Rev. Arthur Thomas to Brighton Races and was struck 
dead by lightning on the box seat during a thunderstorm 
which broke while the racing was in progress. Then you 
come to Mill Cottages. Here in the old days when the Mill 
was working lived Ned, the miller. I have seen it stated in 
a book on Rottingdean that the miller lived at the Mill, but 
I think that any old resident will bear me out that in our time 
when the mill was working the miller lived at Mill Cottages 
at right angles to Stanley House, and that the small house 
alongside the mill was the store. The mill still serves as a 
landmark for ships passing up and down the Channel and in 
our day was a useful guide for fishermen. 

Most of the houses in the old days were of cobble-stones 
with cobble-stone stables and backyards and cobble-stone 
pavements adjoining a narrow red brick path. These were 
not made for tender feet and often ‘“‘ hobble ”’ and ‘‘ cobble ”’ 


went together. (To be concluded). 





PIPE-STOPPERS. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, M.A., F.S.A. 
The bowl of the tobacco pipe when first introduced into 
this country was very small, and hence the need for a 
‘stopper ”’ to help in its correct filling was greater than it is 
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now. The bowl seems to have grown wider, longer and 
straighter between the years 1600 and 1750, perhaps due to 
the lowering of the price of the weed, and the greater tolerance 
extended towards smoking. 

The first pipe brought to England was a gift to Sir Walter 
Raleigh when, in 1586, Sir Frances Drake returned from 
Virginia. Though frowned upon in high places the habit of 
smoking soon spread, and as early as 1619 the clay-pipe 
makers of London became an incorporated. body. It was 
from England that pipe smoking spread over Europe. 

Tobacco stoppers were made in various designs, as may be 
seen by reference to Mr. V. B. Crowther-Beynon’s paper in 
The Antiquary, N.S., xi, 7, p.260 (1915). Two examples of 
the satirical double-headed type have recently been presented 
to our Society’s Museum, and in each case the handle is a 
copy of an anti-popery medal, common at the time of the 
Reformation. One found in his garden in Southover, Lewes, 
and presented by Mr. Howard L. Smith, is of a quite rare 
type in that it is double ended. It is, moreover, evidently 
an early example as the ends are small to fit the small bowls 
of the 17th century clay pipes. The second, part of the 
bequest of the late Mr. R. Garraway Rice, is of a more usual 
type, with one end only and that of a larger size, and hence 
probably later in date. 

Though differing in detail, in each case one face exhibits 
the head of the Pope wearing the triple-tiara, which resolves 
itself into that of the devil when turned upside down; the 
other face bears the head of a Cardinal wearing his Cardinal’s 
hat, which likewise becomes that of a fool in cap and bells 
when reversed. Most examples of this type carry the legend 
ECCLESIA PERVERSA TENET FACIEO DIABOLI on the obverse, and 
SAPIENTES STULTI ALIQUANDO on the reverse. 

Mr. Crowther-Beynon tells me that in every instance he 
knows in which the first legend appears on a tobacco stopper 
the correct FACIEM is spelt FACIEO, but that in a medal struck 
in 1678 with the Pope-Devil combination to commemorate 
the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey “‘ faciem ”’ is spelt 
correctly. 

The polycephalic satirical medal had its origin in Germany 
about the time of the Council of Trent (1545-1563) ; and it 
is not at all unlikely that many of the English examples date 
from the period of strong anti-popery feeling during the latter 
part of the reign of James II. which culminated in Titus 
Oates’ Popish Plot of 1678-80. 
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THE SHARPE COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS. 

It appears that this interesting collection of drawings of 
Sussex Churches is not as well-known as it ought to be. There 
is even some evidence that it is occasionally confused with 
the collection of water-colour drawings by Earp and other 
artists which hangs on the walls of the Museum. ‘The Editor 
therefore approached Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A., who was 
responsible for securing photographs of this valuable collection, 
and the following information has been furnished by him ;— 

‘I first became acquainted with Mr. Edgar Sharpe in roIr. 
He was then an old man in the go’s, of remarkable activity ; 
he lived to be well over 100. Mr. Sharpe’s father was a 
Sussex clergyman, Curate-in-charge of Chithurst, in the 
extreme west of the county. (I happened to be restoring 
Chithurst Church at the time). His father, or grandfather, 
had made the collection of water-colour drawings now 
known as “ The Edgar Sharpe Collection of Drawings of 
the Churches of Kent, Surrey and Sussex.’’ I believe they 
are still in the possession of Miss Sharpe at Reigate. 

The greater part of these drawings were made by Mr. 
Henry Petrie, F.S.A., the well-known antiquary-artist, who 
wrote and illustrated The Round Towers and Ancient 
Architectures of Ireland—still regarded as a classic. It is 
surely a very remarkable feat for one man, in the days long 
before railways, between about 1800 and 1820, to have visited 
and drawn (sometimes twice or thrice) almost every one of the 
churches of Kent, Surrey and Sussex, including the Cathedral 
of Chichester, and not only exterior views but many interiors. 
Moreover they are daintily drawn, lightly and artistically 
tinted, with every ancient feature accurately indicated, and 
the materials noted by certain signs, such as “‘ t’’ for “‘ tiles,” 
“p”’ for “ plaster,’ etc. Occasionally details are sketched. 

A blocked Norman window shows faintly in one drawing ; 
and many altered or no longer existing features are preserved 
to us from that happy era, before the Gothic Revival and 
“‘ Restoration ’’ set in to rob us of countless archzological 
treasures. As an historical record these drawings are 
invaluable ; and as one instance among many that I could 
adduce, the great oak altar-screen of Bishop Sherburn in 
Chichester Cathedral was restored to its original site with the 
help of Petrie’s drawings. 

Besides the many hundreds of Petrie’s drawings there is 
quite a number, apparently by an unknown artist, more 
heavily drawn and coloured, which date from c. 1790 to 1800 ; 
I believe these were by Mr. Sharpe’s grandfather. 
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When I was shown this wonderful collection I sat down 
and made notes and thumbnail sketches of the Sussex series, 
but I soon saw that I had embarked on a hopeless task. Mr. 
Sharpe, with a sympathetic generosity, offered to lend me 
“‘ Sussex and Surrey.’ I then begged for the further favour 
of being allowed to get them photographed by subscription, 
to which suggestion Mr. Sharpe most kindly consented. 

The Archzological Societies of Sussex and Surrey rose to 
the occasion, and with the powerful aid of the late Duke of 
Norfolk and other kind friends, the cost of photographing the 
drawings was defrayed. I placed the matter in the capable 
and trustworthy hands of the late Mr. Webster, of 25, The 
Pavement, Clapham Common, $.W., with whose successors, 
Webster Bros., I believe the negatives of Surrey and Sussex 
still remain. ‘The Kent series had been undertaken separately 
by my friend, Jarvis Kenrick. 

Fan.) 
January, 1934. , 

The collection has to be kept under lock and key, see Nos. 
272-359, but can always be seen on application to the Assistant 
Secretary at Barbican House. 





1. Albourne. 29. Bexhill. 

2. Alciston, 1803. 30. Bexhill Intr. 

3. Aldingbourne, 1804. 31. Bexhill Intr. 

4. Aldrington, 1802. 32. Bignor, 1804. 

5. Alfriston. 33. Billingshurst, 1805. 

6. Amberley, 1804. 34. Bensted, 1805. 

7. Angmering, 1805. 35 Birdham 

8. Appledram, 1804. 36 ~=6Birdham, 1805. 

g. Ardingly, 1805. 37. Bishopstone. 

1o. Arlington, 1803. 38. Bishopstone. 

11. Arundel Church. 39. Bishopstone Intr. 

12. Arundel Church. 40. Bishopstone Intr. 

13. Arundel Castle, 1804. 41. Bishopstone Intr. 

14. Arundel Castle. 42. Blatchington (E.), 1802. 
14a. Arundel Castle, 1804. 43. Blatchington. 

15. Ashburnham. 44. Blatchington (W.), 1802. 
16. Ashington, 1805. 45- Bodiam. 

17. Ashurst, 1805. 46. Bolney, 1805. 

18. Balcombe, 1805. 47. Bosham, 1804. 

19. Barcombe. 48. Boxgrove, 1805. 

20. Barlavington, 1804. 49. Boxgrove, 1805. 

21. Barnham, 1804. 50. Boxgrove Intr. 

22. Battle. 50a. Chichester Town Hall (?) 
23. Beckley, 1804. 51. Bramber. 

24. Beddingham, 1803. 52. Brede. 

25. Beeding (Upper), 1802. 53. Brede, 1806. 

26. Bepton, 1805. 54. Brightling, 1804. 

27. Bersted (S.), 1804. 55. Brighton, 1802. 

28. Berwick, 1803. 56. Broadwater, 1804. 


105. 


107. 
108. 
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Broadwater. 109. Dean (W.), W. Sussex, 
3ulverhythe, 1802. 1804. 

Buncton, 1805. 110. Denton, 1804. 
Burpham, 1804. 111. Didling, 1805. 
Burton, 1804. 112. Ditchling, 1802. 
Burwash, 1804. 113. Donnington, 1804. 
Bury, 1804. 114. Duncton, 1804, 
Botolph’s, 1802. 115. Earnley, 1805. 
Buxted, 1802. 116. Eartham, 1805. 
Catsfield. 117. Easebourne, 1804. 
Chailey, 1805. 118. Eastbourne, 1804. 
Chalvington, 1803. 119. Eastbourne. 
Chichester. 120. Eastbourne Intr. 
Chichester. 121. Eastergate, 1804. 
Chichester. 122. Edburton, 1802. 
Chichester. 123. Egdean, 1804. 
Chichester. 124. Elsted, 1805. 
Chichester. 125. Elsted Int:. 
Chichester. 126. Etcningham. 
Chichester, All SS. Church. 127. Etchingham, 1804. 
Chichester, St. Andrew’s, 128. Ewhurst, 1803. 
1804. 129. Fairlight. 
Chichester, St. Martin,1804. 130. Falmer, 1802. 
Chichester, St.Olave’s,1804. 131. Felpham, 18cq. 
Chichester,St. Pancras, 1804. 132. Fernhurst, 1805. 
Chichester, St. Peter, 1804. 133. Ferring, 1804. 
Chiddingly, 1802. 134. Findon, 1805. 
Chedham, 1805. 135. Firle. 
Chiltington (E.), 1802. 135a. Firle, 1803. 
Chiltington (W.), 1805. 136. Fishbourne, 1804. 
Chithurst. 137. Fittleworth, 1804. 
Chithurst. 138. Fletching, 1805. 
Chithurst, 1804. 139. Folkington, 1803. 
Clapham, 1805. 140. Ford, 1804. 
Clayton, 1804. 141. Framfield, 1802. 
Climping, 1804. 142. Frant. 
Climping, 1804. 143. Friston, 1804. 
Coates, 1804. 144. Funtington, 1805. 
Cocking, 1804. 145. Glynde, 1803. 
Coldwaltham, 1805. 146. Goring, 1804. 
Compton. 147. Graffham, 1804. 
Compton, 1805. 148. Greatham, 1805. 
Coombes, 1802. 149. Grinstead (E.), 1803. 
Cowfold, 1802. 150. Grinstead (W.), 1805. 
Crawley, 1805. 151. Guestling. 
Crowborough, 1803. 152. Hailsham. 
Crowhurst, 1802. 153- Hailsham, 1797. 
Cuckfield, 1802. 154. Hamsey. 
Dallington. 155. Hangleton, 1802. 
Dean (E.), W. Sussex, 156. Hardham, 1805. 
1805. 157. Hartfield, 1802. 
Dean (E.), E. Sussex, 158. Harting, 1803. 
1804. 159. Harting. 
Dean (W.), E. Sussex. 160. Hastings, St. Clements. 
Dean (W.), E. Sussex, 161. Hastings, All Saints. 
1804. 162. Hastings. 











163. 


199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
206a. 
206b. 


208. 
209. 
209a. 
210. 
2i1. 
212. 
213. 


Heene, 1804. 
Heathfield, 1803. 
Hellingly, 1802. 
Henfield, 1802. 
Heyshott, 1804. 
Hoathly (E.). 
Hoathly, 1805. 
Hoathly (W.), 1306. 
Hollington. 

Hove. 

Horsham, 1802. 
Horsted Keynes, 1806. 
Little Horsted, 1803. 
Houghton, 1804. 
Hove, 1802. 


. Hunston, 1804. 


Herstmonceux. 
Hurstpierpoint, 1802. 
Icklesham. 
Icklesham. 

Iden, 1804. 

Ifield, 1805. 

Iford, 1802. 

Iford. 

Iping, 1804. 

Isfield, 1803. 
Itchenor (W.), 1805. 
Itchenor. 
Itchingfield, 1805. 
Jevington, 1804. 
Jevington. 
Jevington. 

Keymer, 1802. 
Kingston, Lewes. 
Kingston-by-Sea. 
Kirdford, 1805. 
Lancing, 1804. 
Laughton, 1803. 
Lavant (E.), 1804. 
Lavant (Mid), 1804. 
Lavant (Mid). 


Lavington (Wool), 1804. 


Lewes, All Saints’. 
Lewes, St Anne’s 
Lewes, Cliffe 
Lewes, All Saints’. 
Lewes, Cliffe. 
Lewes, St. Michael. 
Lewes, St. John. 


Lewes, Southover, 1803. 


Lewes, Southover. 
Linch, 1805. 
Linchmere, 1805. 
Lindfield, 1805. 
Litlington, 1804. 
Litlington. 
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215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
218a. 
218b. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233- 
234. 
235. 
230. 
237. 
2374. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 


259. 




















































Littlehampton. 
Lodsworth, 1805. 
Loxwood, 1805. 
Lullington, 1803. 
Lullington. 
Lullington 
Lurgashall, 1805. 
Lyminster, 1804. 
Madehurst, 1805. 


Malling. 

Marden (E.), 1805. 
Marden (E.) 
Marden (N.), 1805 
Marden (Up 


Marden (Up.), 1805. 
Middleton, 1804. 
Maresfield, 1802. 
Mayfield, 1803. 
Merston, 1804. 
Midhurst, 1804. 
Milland, 1805. 
Milland. 
Mountfield, 1804. 
Mundham (N.), 1804. 
Newhaven, 1802. 
Newhaven. 
Newick, 1805. 
Newick. 
Newtimber. 
Ninfield. 

North Chapel, 1804. 
Northiam, 1804. 
Nuthurst, 1805. 
Ore. 

Oving, 1804. 
Ovingdean. 
Pagham, 1805. 
Pagham. 

Parham, 1805. 
Patcham, 1802. 
Patching, 1805. 
Peasmarsh, 1804. 
Penhurst, 1797. 
Pett, 1799. 
Petworth, 1804. 
Petworth. 
Pevensey. 
Pevensey, 1805. 
Piddinghoe, 1802. 
Plaistow, 1805. 
Playden. 
Plumpton, 1802. 
Poling, 1805. 
Portslade, 1803. 
Poynings, 1802. 
Preston, 1802. 


267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
27%. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
297. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
280a. 
280b. 
281. 
282. 
282a. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
305a. 
306. 
307. 
3074. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313- 
314. 
315. 
316. 
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Preston (E.) 
Pulborough, 1805. 
Pyecombe, 1802. 
Racton, 1805. 
Ringmer, 1802. 
Ripe (missing). 
Rodmell, 1802. 
Rogate, 1804. 
Rogate, 1810. 
Rotherfield, 1803. 
Rottingdean. 
Rudgwick, 1805. 
Rumboldswyke, 1804. 
Rusper, 1805. 
Rusper. 

Rusper, 1839. 
Rustington, 1804. 
Rye, 1804. 

Rye. 

St. Leonards, 1802. 
St. Leonards. 
Salehurst. 
Salehurst, 1806. 
Seaford. 

Seaford, 1802. 
Sedlescombe, 1797. 
Selham, 1805. 
Selmeston, 1803. 
Selsey. 

Selsey, 1805. 
Shermanbury, 1805. 
Shipley, 1805. 
Shoreham (New), 1802. 
Shoreham (New), 1802. 
Shoreham (Old), 1802. 
Shoreham (Old), 1802. 
Sidlesham, 1805. 
Singleton, 1804. 
Slaugham, 1805. 
Slindon, 1805. 
Slinfold, 1805. 
Sompting, 1804. 
Sompting, 1804. 
Southease, 1802. 
Southwick, 1802. 
Stanmer. 

Stedham, 1804. 
Steyning, 1802. 
Stoke (N.), 1804. 
Stoke (S.), 1804. 
Stoke (W.), 1805. 
Stopham, 1805. 
Storrington, 1805. 
Stoughton, 1805. 
Street, 1802. 





317. 
318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
320. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333- 
334- 
3344. 
335- 
3354- 
330. 
337: 
338. 
339- 
349. 
341. 
342- 
343- 
344- 
345- 
346. 
340a. 
347- 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352- 
353- 
354- 
355- 
350. 
350a. 
357- 
358. 
359- 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
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Sullington, 1805. 
Sutton, 1804. 
Tangmere. 

Tarring Neville. 
Tarring Neville, 1802. 
Tarring (W.), 1804. 
Telscombe, 1802. 
Terwick, 1804. 
Thakeham, 1805. 
Tharney (W.), 1805. 
Ticehurst. 
Tillington, 1805. 
Tortington, 1804. 
Treyford, 1805. 
Trotton, 1804. 
Twineham, 1805 
Uckfield. 

Uckfield. 

Uckfield. 

Udimore, 1797. 
Udimore, 1807. 
Upper Waltham, 1805. 
Wadhurst, 1797. 
Walberton, 1805. 
Waldron. 

Warbleton, 1804. 
Warminghurst, 1804. 
Warnham, 1802. 
Wartling, 1797. 
Washington, 1805. 
Westbourne, 1805. 
Westfield, 1797. 
Westfield, 1807. 
Westham. 
Westhampnett. 
Westhampnett. 
Westmeston, 1802. 
Whatlington. 
Wiggonholt, 1805. 
Willingdon. 
Willingdon, 1804. 
Wilmington, 1803. 
Winchelsea, 1797. 
Winchelsea, 1797. 
Wisborough Green, 1805. 
Wiston, 1805. 
Withyham (missing). 
Wittering (E.), 1805. 
Wittering (W.), 1805. 
Wivelsfield, 1805. 
Woodmancote, 1802. 
Woolbeding, 1804. 
Worth, 1805. 
Yapton, 1805. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH IN MEDIAZ'VAL SUSSEX. 
By R. A. PELHAM, M.A. 
THE SHIP-MASTERS. 

It used to be stated, and the view is still current to some 
extent, that the carrying trade of England during the Middle 
Ages was in the hands of aliens. This was certainly true of 
the East Coast, whose ports were infested with alien shipping 
from the Baltic and the Netherlands. But in Sussex, even 
as far back as the 13th century, local shipmasters were more 
than holding their own against foreign competition and 
had in fact built up a substantial trade with the continent. 
The names of some of these men, like those of the merchants 
whose wool they shipped, can be traced through contemporary 
subsidy rolls, and it is interesting to compare their wealth, 
judging by the amounts of tax which they paid, with that of 
the wool merchants on the one hand and the community as 
a whole on the other. 

From the subsidy rolls of 1296, 1327 and 1332 the following 
shipmasters can be recognised with reasonable certainty, the 
amounts of their individual contributions being given in each 
case : 


SHIPMASTER. SETTLEMENT. TAX PAID, 1296. 
es. 2a. 

; Shoreham I I 
Willelmus Feysaunt Hope and Wivelridge 2 0 
Thomas Grym Shoreham 3 113 
Rogerus le Lamb * I 10 
Robertus le Mouek a 2 5 
Ricardus de Pycham sé 5 23 (J) 
Is’ relicta Roberti Trigal 6 12 2} 
Johannus le Packere Seaford 5 24 
Henricus le Strong ss 4 10} (J) 
Ricardus le Jeuene Littlehampton 2 0 
Johannus atte Gardyne West and East Preston 2 2 
Willelmus Sproth Burbeach Hundred 1 9 (J) 

: . 1 ee TAX PAID. 

SHIPMASTER. SETTLEMENT. 1327 1332 
Radulfus Groude Shoreham _— 3 0 
Willelmus le Hen Ais — 3 0 
Ricardus le Seman — 2 0 
Thomas Skoketil * — 2 0 
Willelmus Waryn - — 2 0 
Walterus Clare Seaford 3 6 oo 
Johannus Deke . = 2 0 
Martinus de Kyngeston Kingston (Poling Hundred) — 2 0 


Admittedly the subsidy rolls do not refer to precisely the 
same years as the customs accounts from which the names 


(1) 


J =Jurator. 
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were originally taken, so the actual number of names given 
for each port must not be regarded as exhaustive. 
Nevertheless the lists do furnish a useful clue to the relative 
numbers of shipmasters at each port and throw some light 
upon their social standing. 

It will be seen that in 1296 and again about thirty years 
later the majority of the shipmasters belonged to Shoreham, 
which is not surprising in view of the prominent position 
which that port held in the wool trade of the county throughout 
this period. But changes were taking place at Shoreham 
during those thirty years, as we shall see when we look 
carefully into the following details, which relate to the port. 


TOTAL AVERAGE TOTAL AVERAGE TOTAL AVERAGE 
SUBSIDY NO: SUM NO: WOOL SUM NO: SUM 
TAXPAYERS PAID MERCHANTS PAID SHIPMASTERS PAID 
s. d. s. d. 2. 
1296 (1/11) go 45 2 3 of 6 4 5% 
1327 (1/20) 43 4 4 6 8 5 = —_ 
1332 (1/10) 56 3 6} 5 7 7 5 2 5 


We must be cautious in drawing conclusions from the above 
figures, for we have no means of examining all the factors 
involved, but we can note that in Edward I.’s reign, at a time 
when Shoreham vessels were busily engaged in carrying wool 
for Norman merchants’, the shipmasters were relatively well 
off, whereas later on, when the Norman connection had been 
broken, there was a marked decline in their wealth which 
was considerably below the average for the port. The 
Shoreham wool merchants, on the other hand, appear to have 
benefitted by the change, and stand out as a wealthy section 
of the community. 

The shipmasters as a class do not impress. Those engaged 
in the wool trade were certainly not a wealthy group, although 
possibly those who went further afield in the wine and salt 
trades had a better time. Unfortunately, however, we have 
no details of their activities and so cannot assess them in the 
same way. 





PRIMITIVE SUNDIALS ON WEST SUSSEX CHURCHES. 
By E. F. SALMON. 

In 1919 (S.A.C. lx) Mr. H. M. Whitley, our former Editor, 
had a very interesting article concerning these Mass clocks 
of former ages. 

This note is to record two which escaped his observation :— 


(2) S.A.C. lxxiv, pp.131-9. 
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I.—ST. JULIAN, KINGSTON BUCI. 
This is worthy of more than a mere note of its existence, 


so much so that my friend, Mr. T. Ward, has made a sketch 
for reproduction. 
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T.WARD 1933 


SCALE OF INCHES 
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Mass Clock. Kingston Buci Church. 


Although facing S. and capable of service to-day it is not 
in its original position. In the 18th century a buttress was 
rebuilt on the S. side of the Church, probably in 1738 as on a 
central stone is legibly incised 

John Paine April 
ye 13 :: 1738 
presumably the name of the Churchwarden of that date. 
The block of Caen stone on which this Mass dial was carved 
now forms part of the buttress. 

The Dial has a diameter of 74 ins. and consists of a circle 
divided by meridional and horizontal lines. Each of the 
lower quadrants is divided by the Mass line (9 a.m.) in one 
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case and the hour line for evensong (3 p.m.) in the other. 
They are again subdivided. There are also pits in the upper 
half placed for symmetry, certainly not for use. The 
exceptional features of this Dial are to be found in the deep 
grooves of the lower quadrants leading downwards to a 
circular opening almost 1} in. diameter, which itself slopes 
down to the style hole, } in. diameter. The pits outside the 
circle, as well as the upper ones, are unusually large, 3 in. 
diameter. The unusual character of this Dial at Kingston 
will be best appreciated from a study of the drawing. 


IIl.—ST. MICHAEL, SOUTHWICK. 

The Dial on this Church is on the SW. angle of the Tower, 
facing S. and about 7 ft. from the ground. 

There is nothing remarkable about it. It consists of the 
usual series of small pits, marking the hours from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. divided by a noon line (the only incised one), the pits 
indicating Mass and Evensong and these subdivided as in the 
Kingston example. One pit at the top opposite the noon 
one ; no incised circle. Diameter about 7 ins. 





AN EARLY WEALDEN SETTLEMENT AT 
KIRDFORD. 

It may be of some interest to record the varied “ finds ”’ 
distributed over a 30-acre fruit plantation in a remote corner 
of the Western Weald. These provide evidence of fairly 
continuous settlement for possibly 2,500 years. 

(9 flint arrowheads (1 leaf shaped). 
ities 2 flint saws, a number of scrapers and 
“arly Bronze Age 
some cores. 
2 borers and quantities of flakes. 
Early Iron Age 
and Romano-British 
Fragments of pottery. 
Bronze steel yard weight (described by Dr. E. 
Curwen, S.A.C. Ixxiii). 

Medizeval Glass waste such as :—Broken crucible, siege 
bricks, fragments of 14th or 15th century 
vessel. 

Iron furnace slag. 

The area was ploughed deeply (probably for the first time) in 
in 1928 and the succeeding year or two produced most of the 
above finds. The soil isheavy weald clay witha southern slope 
just below the 200 ft. contour, 100 yds. N. of Slifehurst Farm. 


Fragments of pottery. 
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The neighbouring green-sand ridge of Bedham has furnished 
abundant evidence of settlement of Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age peoples, who possibly had hunting camps in the 
Weald of which this was one. There have been no stone 
axes found which might point to a clearing. It is unlikely 
that there were any settled communities hereabout until 
perhaps as late as Norman times. 

Most of the pottery was confined to one small area, but 
no trace of habitation remains. 

The quantity of glass waste indicates the close proximity 
of a furnace; it is mainly 15th century. There are three 
known glass furnaces and at least one more probable in the 
parish. 

The iron slag, being commonly used for yard bottoms from 
whence it was carted with dung, is found in many districts. 
In this case it probably comes from Roundwick Furnace 
(17th century). There are four furnaces and two forges in 
the parish. 

In the north of the parish, at Plaistow Place, two fields 
produce quantities of flint flakes and scrapers, and some years 
ago an arrow head was found between Bedham and the 
~ 
Church, G. H. KEMPSON. 





“THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 
For addenda with appended initials we are indebted as 


i 
eaaanak S.P.V.—Mr. S. P. Vivian. 
A.T.—Mr. Arnold Taylor. 
VOL. VI. 

p.viii. For ‘ Tyzacke ’ read ‘ Tyacke.’ 

p.127, s.m. HerswortH. Fagersten (PN Do 127), s.m. 
Herston, notes that this manor was held TRE by a man 
called Her. The name is therefore on record from OF 
times and should not be starred on p.555. 

VOL. VII. 

p.300, s.2. Woorron. The ingtun- form in DB is repeated 
in MS. Lambeth 1212, where, in a 13th century copy of an 
11th century list, we have Wodinton (ex inf. Dr. Gordon 
Ward). 

p.408, s.2. LONGBRIDGE HUNDRED. Fagersten (PN Do 

117) notes that the manor of Afflington was actually held 

by one 4/frun TRE. 


‘ 





SERRE ET 
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p.456. To the names in Etchingham parish should be added 
PENTWOOD (6”), for which Mr. S. P. Vivian gives us forms 
Pentotl 1542 Ipm and the Pentowtes from a Will of 1567. 
The history of the name is uncertain, but the second element 
would seem to be ME /ot, ‘ look out place,’ the place being 
high. 

p.519, s.v. EyEetip. In the Domesday Monachorum (c. 
1094) this appears as Hlyda. (ex inf. Dr. Gordon Ward). 
The history of the name remains as obscure as ever. 

p.531,s.”. THEGROVE. Delete‘ andwas........ v.GRAFA’ 
(S.P.V.). 

p-533, I, 8, s.m. CLAYTON Fm. Delete ‘ 1296’ (S.P.V.). 

P.533, s.”. WisH Woop. For ‘ Roger’ read ‘ Reginald’ 
(S.P.V.). 

p-534, s.”. WHITE Kemp. For ‘Kemp’ read ‘ Kenep’ 
(S.P.V.). 

p.572, s.v. CHARLSTON (West Dean). For ‘ 420’ read ‘ 419.’ 

PART II, VOL. VII. 
The following notes are contributed by Mr. Arnold F. 

Taylor. 

Dr. Allen Mawer’s comments are appended. 

P.323-4, s.m. NEWHAVEN. Add Mescing 1241 ExchKR. 
Newehaven occurs as early as 1563 DL MiscBk 42, vol. 112, 
f.212. 

p.324, s.m. PippINGHOE. Add Pidigho 1241 ExchKR. 

p-325, s.2. HARPINGDEN. Add Harbetinges 1263 (15th) 
SRS 38 120 (p). 

p.362, s.m. FLEXBOROUGH HuNDRED. Add Fexborowe 
1535 VE, Flexborowe 1539 LP, Flexborowghe 1563 DL 
MiscBk 42, vol. 112, f.212. 

p.363, s.m. Searorp. Add Safford 1251 Cl, Saford 1284 
Reg Abp Peckham Rolls S 1885 (p), Sefforda c. 1140 (15th) 
SRS 38, 177, Sefhord 1299 Ipm, Sofford 1358 AD, Stefford 
1368 Cl, Sefforde 1399 Cl and 1432 Pat, Seeford 1477 Pat, 
1535 VE, 1538-45-47 LP, Sefford 1535 VE and 1543 LP, 
Seffourthe 1537 LP, Seaforde 1526 LP -fforde 1563 DL 
MiscBk, Seaford 1548 HMC 13, 20. 

Add Croucu LANE (6”). Le Croche 1563 DL MiscBrk. 

p.364, s.m. CHyncton Fm. Add Centing’ 1240 C1, 
Chintinge 1250 P (quoted in Fees), Chinttingeh’ 1250 Fees, 
Chittinge 1279 QW, Chutynge 1312 Pat, Chintyngh 1349 
Pap (p), Chiltyng(e) 1388 Pat and 1394 Cl. 

p.364, s.1. Poyntnc’s Town. For 1330 AD iii, read 1530 
AD iii, and add 1537 LP. 

p-364, sm. SANDORE. Add 1539 and 1541 LP, 
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p.364, s.m. Sutron. Add Sudton’ 1200 Cur, Subtun’ 1212 
Fees, Suttuna 13th SRS 38, 180, Sutiune c. 1220 HMC 
77, Suttone 1272 RH, Soutton 1352 Pat. 

p.409, s.m. Knock Hatcu. Add Knothatch 1537 LP. 

p-413, s.2. ENpLEwicK. Add Ellenewyk 1330 Fine, 
Endyllwyke 1537 LP. 

p.416, s.m. Winton. Add Wynckton 1563 DL MiscBk. 

p-418, s.v. Tue Wisu. Cf. Wissa 12th (17th) SRS 29 
no. 333. 

p-419, s.m. ExceatT. Add Hetsete 1250 Fees (p), Essetys 
13th SRS 38 178 (p), Excote 1329 Pat (p); and note 
Essetesford c. 1220 HMC 77 (p). 

p.421, s.m. Crow1iInk. Cf. Crolling 1327 (-yng 1332) SR 
(p), Henry Crullyng of Seford 1343 Cl, and ‘ John 
Crowelynke yoman of Seford’ 1450 Pat. (i). 

p.424, s.m. HELLING Down. Cf. Godefridus de Helteding 
1200 Cur. (ii). 

p.438, s.v. BRAMBLEY FreLp. Cf. ‘ Lands called........ 
Bramley’ 1537 LP. 

P.443, s.m. PEVENSEY. Add Pensay 1537 LP. 

p.483, s.2. WARTLING. Cf. ‘A place called Copbeche (i.e., 
Cowbeech in Herstmonceux) in Watlyng’ 1539 LP. 

p.483, s.n. HockHAm Farm. Cf. Robert de Hucham c. 1220 
HMC 77. (iii). 

I have serious doubts about (i) the note on Crowlink. I 
am sure that the surnames Crolling and Crullyng are of quite 
independent origin, probably denoting someone with curly 
hair ; (ii) whether it is worth putting in the form Helteding 
in connexion with Helling Down. The association seems so 
very uncertain, and in any case, the form looks rather a bad 
one; (iii) the new form suggested in connexion with Hockham 
is inconsistent with the well-established series which we have 
put in our volume, and I think it must belong elsewhere. 

ALLEN MAWER. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXV.—ST. NICHOLAS, IFORD. 

This church is one of the interesting Sussex series which 
has an axial tower (without transepts) placed between the 
chancel and nave. The tower is slightly wider than the 
chancel, but is narrower than the nave, its western arch 
having nook-shafts and a double roll moulding cut in cheveron 
fashion towards the nave, while its eastern arch has a plain 
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roll moulding in the same direction. It possesses also lateral 
wall arches. The whole of the orginal building belongs to the 
first half of the 12th century. A north aisle which was added 
in the late 12th century has since disappeared and the three 


PARISH CHURCH of ST. NICHOLAS, IFORD. 


Former North Aisle 
Late 12¢* Cent. 
(Late Cent.) Refived 


Site o 
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arches of the arcade are built up. The present vestry is 
formed on the site of a 13th century north chancel chapel 
The three lights in the east end were opened up in recent 
years. W.H.G. 








SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The Annual Meeting will be held on Wednesday, March 
21st, at Lewes, at 11.30 a.m. Among the business to be 
transacted will be the election of new members of the 
Council to fill the places vacant by the lamented deaths of 
Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd, F.S.A., and Mr. A. F. Griffith. The 
former was a master in his knowledge of houses and brickwork 
and has left behind him monumental works on both subjects 
which have carried his fame far beyond Sussex. His own 
house at Great Dixter, Northiam, is an epitome of his 
knowledge and one that was always open to every charity 
as well as the architectural seeker. Mr. Griffith had a 
knowledge of Sussex in all its aspects which put him in the 
forefront of every subject concerning the county. With 
him it was a life-study, and his knowledge will be sorely 
missed. The Council mourn the loss of two most valuable 
members. 
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Arrangements are being made for a speaker to address the 
meeting. ‘There will also be a visit to Anne of Cleves’ House 
to view the recent improvements. Full particulars will be 
circulated to members. 


II.—SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—These will be found in the 
cupboard marked 15 in the inner room of the Library instead 
of on the open shelves (see S.N.Q. iv, 59). 


III.—Ciercy List.—Mr. H. Burgess kindly continues his 
heavy task of copying the Dunkin MSS. Mrs. Clarkson 
assists by making the duplicates needed for the list of clergy 
as distinct from their appearance in the list of parishes, and 
Mr. H. J. Glover has dealt with all the volumes published 
by S.R.S. since Mr. Dunkin’s death. He has also copied 
the list in S.A.C. xxi, pp.47-72, with Mr. Peckham’s notes, 
as well as Mr. Dunkin’s lists for the Deanery of South Malling 
in S.A.C. xxvi. The whole thing is a huge task. 


IV.—The work on the Barbican has been commenced. 
Scaffolding has been erected and the closer inspection now 
possible reveals a more serious condition of things than was at 
first anticipated. The Council has decided to spend £500 at 
once, although the result of the appeal issued a year ago did 
not reach half that sum. The extra amount will be raised 
by mortgage in view of the necessity for action. It will be 
remembered that the appeal fell flat owing to a simultaneous 
report being circulated that the Society had received a large 
sum under the conditions of the late Lady Thomas-Stanford’s 
will. As a matter of fact no money has been received from 
that bequest as it is subject to the interest of other lives. 
In these circumstances we hope that all who care for the 
preservation of the Barbican as a remarkable example of 
medizval building will send their contributions to the Hon. 
Financial Secretary, Barbican House. 





NOTES. 


SUSSEX MARBLE.—This beautiful stone is also known as 
Petworth Marble, possibly because the best quality is supposed 
to have come from that district, namely from the Kirdford 
quarries. 

It abounds in this parish, where it is called winklestone. 
The quarries are small pits, seldom more than a few feet 
either way. ‘There is a larger one, now a pond 500 yds. west 
of Crouchland House, 75 ft. by 35 ft., which was worked 
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about 1870, when a block weighing over a ton was taken to 
Petworth House. Regular working had ceased before then. 

Horsfield records blocks as large as 7 ft. long, 4 ft. wide 
and 3 ft. thick being quarried locally. I should think this 
thickness is very rare, a foot or less is a much more usual 
width of seam. These seams are found in patches at varying 
depths and more usually on the higher ground. 

The geological description of it is :—‘‘ A limestone of various 
shades of bluish grey, mottled with green and ocherous 
yellow, and is comprised of the remains of fresh water univalves 
formed by a calcareous cement into a beautiful compact 
marble, which bears a high polish.” 

It is found all over the Weald clay area, in varying stages 
of completeness, sometimes just loose ‘‘ winkles,’’ sometimes 
poor, easily broken stone. It has been valued from Norman 
times for steps, tombs, fonts. A legend, started I think, by 
Horsfield states that the Archbishop’s chair in Canterbury 
Cathedral is made of it, actually it is Purbeck. 

The ‘“ winklestone’’ was much used around here in the 
16th and 17th centuries in the church, in house floors and 
occasionally even for outside wall blocks. (I came across 
an old house the other day with the lower part of the outside 
wall still in good order, of iron ore blocks of the pudding stone 
variety). 

Our forefathers fashioned, Sussex marble into gravestones, 
an idea which might well be copied to-day instead of the 
strange vogue for blatant imported white marble. 


Kirdford. G. H. KEMPSON. 


SELMESTON.—At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on December 14th, 1933, at Burlington House, a paper was 
read by Mr. Grahame Clark, F.S.A., on the result of his 
excavations of a Mesolithic settlement site which has recently 
been discovered at Selmeston, Sussex. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the highly interesting 
and technical results of the exploration, which doubtless will be 
published elsewhere, but it is sufficient to say that the site 
is considered to be one of the earliest of its type. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Reginald A. Smith, 
F.S.A., Director of the Society and Keeper of the British 
and Medizval Antiquities in the British Museum, alluded to 
the recrudescence of the word ‘‘mesolithic’’ at one time 
somewhat in disfavour, and pointed out how the middle 
period now tended to enlarge itself at the expense of the 
Paleolithic period on the one side and the Neolithic on the other. 
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THOMAS SEFTON.—The following memorial exists in 
Bignor Church. Mr. W. A. Price kindly sends the copy with 
translation and a few notes. 


SACRVM SVO PATRI T.S. 
VIDE VIATOR. 
EXTRA CANCELLOS HVIVS 2DIS SACRA 
DORMIVNT OSSA THOMZ SEFTONI, 
QVI VIXIT VITAM OMNIBVS IACOBI 
OPTIMIS ET CAROLI ANNIS, PACE NONDVM L45SA, 
AVREAM ZZTATEM VIDIT CLERICORVM : 
PATRIAM SI QV43RAS ERAT LANCASTRENSIS, 
MAMMAS DEIN SVXIT ASNEANASENSES, 
ANVM APPVLIT CLIMACTERICVM ET MORITVR. 
LINQVENS IN VIVIS TRES MARES SOBOLEM. 
MAXIMIVS ARTEM NAVANS CHIRVRGICAM 
TER PETIT INDOS MORITVR SVRAT#. 
MINOR BIS AFROS FVGIENS FVROREM 
BELLI (HEV) CAROLI SENSIT RVINAS. 
TERTIVS LARI LITANS, O FELIX FATVM. 
TRANQVILLVS MORITVR SENEX AGRICOLA. 
VADE VIATOR : 
PARCAS CINERES TVRBARE PIOS 
NEMINI MOLESTYS VIXIT, REQVIESCAT. 
Obijt Mart: 30. 1631 


T ranslation— 
Sacred to the memory of his father, T.S. 
Traveller, attend. 
Outside the walls of this chancel sleep the bones of Thomas 
Sefton, who lived through the happy years of James and 
Charles before peace was broken, and saw the golden age of 
the Church. 
Lancashire was his mother-county; Brasenose his 
foster-mother. He reached hisclimacteric (63 years) and died. 
Three sons survived him. 
The eldest, practising as a surgeon, made three voyages to the 
Indies and died at Surat. 
The second, flying from the horrors of civil war, went twice to 
Africa. He knew, alas, the downfall of Charles. 
The third, keeping his home and cultivating his fields—a happy 
lot—lived to a serene old age. 
Pass on, traveller. 
Let thy piety disturb not these ashes. 
He injured none ; in peace let him rest. 


He died 30th March, 1631. 
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NOTES— 

‘‘Auream octatem clevicorum.” During these reigns widespread 
interest was taken in questions of Church doctrine and discipline. 
Following the Hampton Court Conference the authorized version of 
the Bible was issued in 1611. 

‘‘Surate.””’ Surat about 180 miles N. of Bombay, on the river 
Tapti, was an important trading centre of the Mogul Empire 
under Akbar and his successors. After the establishment of the 
E.I. Company by Elizabeth’s charter of 1600 Surat was its head- 
quarters on the W. coast until 1668, when Bombay, brought to 
England by Catharine of Braganza as part of her dowry, was 
transferred to the Company. 

‘‘Lavi litans.” Propitiating the Lar. The Lares were twin gods 
who presided over the household and family in Roman houses. 
Derived from early Etniscan tradition. 


MERES NEAR ANGMERING.—In days gone by there 
were three meres in the Angmering neighbourhood, viz. :— 

I. Tor MERE—On the Downs to the north. 

2. ANGMERE—Now filled in and forming the village green 
in Angmering. 

3. MUNMERE—Immediately west and north of Angmering 
Station. When the Brighton to Portsmouth Railway was 
built the portion of Munmere north and west was filled in 
and the southern portion was bisected by the road which 
now connects Angmering and East Preston. The SE. and 
SW. parts of the mere remained in existence until quite 
recently. A small house was built about 80 years ago just 
west of the SW. part of the mere and was named Munmere 
Cottage. The SE. part of the mere has recently been filled 
in. This has now been followed by the filling in of the SW. 
part so that Munmere no longer exists. 

Munmere Cottage has been acquired by Messrs. Henty & 
Constable, who have converted it into an Inn and have 
re-named it ‘‘ The Fletcher Arms,” after the former owners 
of the adjoining Ham Manor. When granting the licence to 
Messrs. Henty & Constable we secured that the description 
of the property should be ‘‘ The Fletcher Arms at Munmere 
in the parish of Rustington.” ‘Thus, although the old mere 
has gone, its name will be preserved. G. W. EUSTACE. 


SUSSEX MUTTON.—Horace Walpole, whose acrid remarks 
about Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, were recorded in 
S.N.Q. iv, 234, writes as follows to the Earl of Hertford 
under date December gth, 1760 :—‘‘ I do not know whether 
the Duke of Newcastle does not expect a palinodia 
(recantation) from me. ‘T’other morning at the Levée he 
embraced me, and hoped I would come and eat a bit of 
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Sussex mutton with him. I had such difficulty to avoid 
laughing in his face that I got from him as fast as I could. 
Do you think me very likely to forget that I have been laughing 
at him these twenty years?”’ The Editor of Walpole’s 
Correspondence, iv, 330, addsanote ‘“‘ This improbable event 
a few weeks brought about. We shall see that Mr. Walpole 
did sing his palinodia and went down to Claremont to eat 
a bit of mutton with the man in the world whom (as all his 
writings, but especially his lately published Memoirs, show) 
he had most heartily hated and despised.” 

On August 4th, 1764, Walpole writes to Lord Hertford ‘I 
have dined to-day at Claremont where I little thought that 
I should dine, but whither our affairs have pretty naturally 
conducted me.” This is succeeded by a long account (which 
unfortunately does not mention the Sussex mutton) which 
produces the following caustic note by the Editor: ‘‘ The 
reader will not fail to observe the sudden effect of Mr. Walpole’s 
conversion to the Duke of Newcastle’s politics, now it abates 
all ridicules and sweetens all acerbities. As no writer has 
contributed so much as Mr. Walpole to depreciate the character 
of the Duke of Newcastle, this kind of palinode is not 
unimportant.” Correspondence of the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
iv, pp. 330 and 4309. 


OLD PUMP.—An old pump has been found in a disused 
well at Buckhurst Old Manor, Wadhurst, the residence of 
Mr. E. Burns Pye. The house is believed to date from the 
15th century. The pump was made out of three lengths of 
oak, each piece 1 ft. square and 11 ft. in length, one end 
carefully tapered to fit into the next and the junctions packed 
with a ring of tallow and sheep’s wool which is in good 
preservation. The lengths are well bored and the top piece 
which protruded from the well is octagonal. The handle is 
of iron, there is a bronze ring where the spout fitted in, the 
plungers are of leather. The well in which the pump stood 
is 24 ft. deep, partly faced with stone and partly cut out 


from the rock. W. S. DARLINGTON 





QUERIES. 


EDWARD MORE.—The Bexhill list of Vicars contains this 
entry :—1529-1541. Edward More, M.A. And in Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcot’s List of Archdeacons of Lewes (Jowrnal of the 
British Journal of Archeological Associations, Vol. xxii, 
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pp.I10-154) the name of Edward More, B.D., appears as 
apparitor in 1527, with his record as follows :—Headmaster of 
Winchester. Warden of Winton Coll., Oxf., 1524. V. 
Gillingham. Canon of Winchester, 1524. Residentiary, 1526 
(Chichester). (Preb. of Colwarth Eartham, 1525). d. 1541. 
The references are Rymer, vi, ii, 73, and Swayne 729, Ref. f.67. 
As an authenticated List for Chichester is now being compiled 
it is essential to discover whether Edward More is one person 
or two. A. HARVEY JONES. 





REPLIES. 


HAWTH.—Staying in the summer of 1870 at Penlands 
Farm, close to the then newly erected house of Horsgate, 
Cuckfield, I used to see much of the Burrell’s keeper there, 
who told me that as a boy he used to hear the old people 
call Haywards Heath ‘ Huards hawth” (Huard being 
sounded like Luard, not Heward) ; and he supposed kawth 
was equivalent to Heath. A. F. GRIFFITH. 


FURZEFIELD.—Furze was grown largely at one time as 
fuel for burning chalk to make lime for dressing land. I 
think this dressing would have been used to a greater extent 
on the heavy clay land than on any other. 

HUGH R. P. WYATT. 


In the late 80’s I saw much of the country round 
Cuckfield, Bolney, Ardingly and that neighbourhood in 
the kindly company of the late Mr. R. A. Bevan. He used 
to point out the furzefields which he thought were devoted to 
growing firing for brick—and pottery—kilns. Certain it is 
that many furzefields are well situated for that purpose ; in 
Sussex they were thickly grown with furze and little else ; 
now the furze is thinned out, no doubt the result of neglect, 
the crop being no longer used and looked upon as worse than 
useless. A.F.G. 


(Mr. Griffith’s note on the use of furze for firing the brick-kilns 
raises another point. At Broadhurst Manor, Horsted Keynes, and at 
Philpots, West Hoathly, pieces of brick have been found with a brilliant 
green glaze. The Editor has been told that this is due to firing with 
gorse. On consulting Mr. Nathanial Lloyd, as an expert in brickwork, 
he could give no information but advised questioning a practical 
brickmaker. Mr. Lloyd, to our great loss, has passed on to the Silent 
Land and before Mr. Griffith could be asked for further information 
he too has left us. The sudden loss of two eminent members of the 
Council is a heavy blow.—Ep.]. 
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WHITE HORSE (S.N.Q. iv, p.251).—Mr. L. V. Grinsell 
kindly sends the following information :—‘I quote the 
following from the History of Alfriston, by F. A. Pagden 
(Mrs. H. Winstanley), 6th edition, 1927, p.7I. 

‘On the steepest part of the Downs, between Seaford and 
Alfriston, there is still the remains of what was once the form 
of a horse, cut in the turf by my father, Mr. James Pagden, 
and his brothers when they were young men living at Frog 
Pale 2s ke 

Mr. Grinsell continues ‘‘I presume this would be between 
1840 and 1880. Perhaps it may be a question whether this 
White Horse (near High and Over) was originally made by 
J. Pagden or whether it was merely re-cut by him.” This 
remark shows that we still want definite information. 


Since the above was in print the following conclusive 
statement has been received from Mr. Arthur Beckett. 

The present ‘‘ White Horse ”’ on Hindover Hill is a successor 
to one cut in the turf about 1838 by a party of youths of 
Alfriston, mostly sons of farmers in the neighbourhood. The 
cutting of the original ‘‘ White Horse ’’’ was the termination 
of a day’s picnic on the Cuckmere, and the site of the figure 
was about 100 yds. NE. of the present ‘‘ White Horse.” 
The original cutting was practically destroyed by the large 
number of rabbits that burrowed into it, and at length it 
became almost obliterated. I remember that the late Hadrian 
Allcroft wrote to me for information of this turf figure about 
1908 before he came to live in Sussex. 

The present ‘‘ White Horse’”’ was cut about 1924 by a 
“ moonlight party ”’ of young men led by a second generation 
descendant of one of the original party. This information is 
supplied by Mr. Peter Ade, of Eastbourne, whose father was 
one of the carvers of the original ‘‘ White Horse.” 


ARTHUR BECKETT 
(Sussex County Magazine). 


DONKEY WHEELS (S.N.Q. iv, 64).—The Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society, in Vol. II. of its Survey of Ancient 
Buildings, gives a full account of the local wells, springs and 
pumps, with many illustrations. There are references to six 
Donkey Wheels in Sussex, with illustrations of the first four— 
Saddlescombe, Birling Manor, Friston Place, Stanmer, 
Lee Farm, Angmering, and Muntham House, Highdown. 
The publication can be obtained from the Society, Old House, 
Aspley Guise, Beds, 





